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EWING GALLOWAY 


BEAUTIFUL PARIS, photographed from Notre Dame Cathedral and showing the Seine River stretched out below. The French capital is not as peaceful as 


this view suggests, for many of its citizens today are heatedly divided over the Algerian issue. 


The dispute could topple President de Gaulle’s government. 


Algeria Poses Grave Problem for France 


Tension Mounts Over De Gaulle’s Policies in North African Conflict 


When Charles de Gaulle became 
President of France in 1958, 
there were high hopes that he 
would speedily bring the Alge- 
rian war to an end. So far he 
has failed to do so. Today, ten- 
sion over this issue is mounting 
rapidly—in Paris, in Algeria, and 
at the United Nations. 


N a recent evening, 2 big mass 
meetings took place in Paris, 
about a half mile apart. At one gath- 
ering, thousands of Frenchmen 
cheered speakers calling for an end 
to the fighting in Algeria. They urged 
the Paris government to negotiate 
peace with the Arab rebels, who are 
demanding independence. 
A few blocks away, thousands of 
other Frenchmen also demonstrated. 
“Algeria is French!” they shouted. 


They demanded that no concessions be 
made to the rebels, and that France 
hang onto Algeria at all costs. 

Before the evening was over, mem- 
bers of the 2 groups clashed. Rioting 
went on for 2 hours before more than 
1,000 policemen were able to restore 
order. Similar violent demonstrations 
took place in a half dozen other cities 
throughout France. 

These disorders reflect the mood of 
France today. There is widespread 
discouragement and frustration over 
the conflict in Algeria, and rising re- 
sentment aimed at the De Gaulle gov- 
ernment. The split between those who 


For article on gold, see page 6. 
Also, see note on “Looking Ahead 
after Election,” page 4. 


want peace at any price and those 
who want peace only if a French vic- 
tory is assured becomes wider every 
day. 

Algeria is also a major source of 
disagreement at the United Nations. 
This year, more countries than ever 
before are critical of France’s actions 
regarding her North African territory. 
Those countries which are allies of 
the Paris government—such as the 
United States—are finding that the 
Algerian issue is posing an increas- 
ingly difficult situation for them. 

African territory. The land causing 
the French so much trouble is a sun- 
baked region in North Africa, about 
400 miles across the Mediterranean 
Sea from France. Approximately 847,- 
500 square miles in area, Algeria is 
4 times the size of France itself. 

Most Algerians live and work in 


the fertile coastal plain, about 100 
miles wide. Vineyards and olive groves 
lie along the sunny slopes leading down 
to the sea. Wheat and citrus fruit 
are also grown. Algiers, the capital, 
and other major cities such as Oran 
and Constantine lie along the coast. 

Back of the plain rise the Atlas 
Mountains. Copper, iron, zinc, and 
other minerals are found there. On 
the lofty plateaus, cattle, sheep; and 
goats graze. 

Farther south are the vast, sandy 
wastes of the Sahara. Few people live 
in this arid desert region through 
which camel caravans occasionally 
wind their way as they have done 
since ancient times. 

In recent years, this bleak desert 
has acquired new value as oil and nat- 
ural gas have been found underneath 

(Continued on page 2) 
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The True Meaning of 


Thanksgiving Day 


By Clay Coss 


WEEK from Thursday is Thanks- 

giving. The American people have 
long followed the Pilgrims’ custom of 
setting aside a special day each year 
to give thanks to God for their good 
fortune. 

We in this country have a great deal 
indeed for which to be thankful. All 
we have to do is to contrast our lot 
with that of people in most other 
parts of the world to see how well off 
we really are. 

I have before me a chart which pre- 

many facts about 90 nations. 
information it contains vividly 
how much more fortunate we 
are than most other peoples on earth. 

For example, the average life span 
in the United States is about 70. In 
21 countries, it is from 32 to 40. Ina 
number of other lands, the average 
person cannot expect to live past 50 
years of age. 


sents 
The 


shows 


Then consider such material posses- 
sions as automobiles. We have 1 car 
for every 3 people. In 15 lands of the 
world, the number of persons per car 
‘anges from 1,000 to 29,000. In many 
countries, the majority of inhabitants 
do not own automobiles, and seldom or 
never ride in them. 

The people of most nations have 
never seen television. Hundreds of 
millions of them live in dwellings with- 
out plumbing facilities or any of the 
many work-saving appliances found in 
the average U.S. home. 

American youths have educational 
and career opportunities undreamed of 
by most other young people in the 
world. In fact, our population as a 
whole enjoys comforts and luxuries 
unfortunately denied to the bulk of 
the earth’s inhabitants. 

Even more important than this ma- 
terial wealth, we in this country pos- 














THIS YOUNG WOMAN, like most of 
us, has many reasons to be thankful. 
She is preparing to list some of hers. 
Why don’t you do the same? 


sess a maximum of freedom to live as 
we desire. We are free to express our 
opinions, to join the church of our 
choice, to help select our political lead- 
ers, and to prepare for any career we 
wish. 

Because of our favored situation, we 
should not be boastful, smug, or in- 
different. There is still room for much 
headway in our own country. Not all 
Americans, by any means, are well off. 
But our nation as a whole has come 
far along the road of progress. For 
this we should be constantly thankful, 
and we should resolve to do everything 
possible to help those less fortunate 
than ourselves, both here and abroad, 
to achieve a better way of life. 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


WORTH ROWLEY, Washington attorney, with our career editor, Anton Berle 


Interviews on Careers 





Good Pay for Top Lawyers 


ORTH Rowley is a partner in the 

Washington, D.C., law firm of 
Cummings, Sellers, Reeves, and Con- 
ner. He has an office in which he sees 
clients and does a good deal of re- 
search and “paper” work. 

“TI generally get to my office by 9 
o’clock in the morning,’ Mr. Rowley 
reports. “First I go over the mail, and 
then I read the Wall Street Journal and 
other papers to keep up with world and 
business news. I also check over legal 
publications to find out about the latest 
happenings in the field of law. 

“Next, I dictate letters to clients 
and take care of other necessary cor- 
respondence. With these matters out 
of the way, J frequently work on 
‘briefs’ dealing with cases in which 
my firm has an interest. One specific 
brief may contain a client’s case for 
presentation in court, or it may deal 
with a summary of facts and opinions 
pertaining to a particular legal prob- 
lem. 

“During the course of the day, I 
also have meetings with clients and I 
may interview witnesses to help pre- 
pare cases for the courtroom. I also 
spend a good deal of time looking up 
legal questions in law books. 

“Most of my clients are corporations 
or business firms. If one of these 
concerns gets into some kind of legal 
difficulty, I come to its assistance, ap- 
pearing in court on its behalf if neces- 
sary. But much of my work with 
these companies involves giving them 
advice and guidance as to what their 
rights and responsibilites are under 
the law. 

“Actually, it is difficult to generalize 
about the work of a lawyer. Some 
specialize in tax problems, labor dis- 
putes, real.estate matters, or patents 
and inventions. Others are trial law- 
yers who spend much of their time 
defending clients in the courtroom. 
Still others devote their time to writ- 
ing articles dealing with legal mat- 
ters.” 

In addition, many persons with legal 
training do not practice law in the 
strict sense of the term. Often they 
find positions in business, industry, or 
government where their legal training 
is an asset, though their work is not 
directly connected with law. Some- 
times they teach in law schools or turn 
to politics as a career. In fact, many 
members of Congress and other gov- 
ernment officials are lawyers. Of our 
Presidents, 21 were trained in law. 


Qualifications. For success as a 
lawyer, you should be able to speak 
and write clearly. According to a 
noted law teacher, good character, 
common sense, self-reliance, and the 
ability to think logically are “musts” 
in this profession. 

Training. If you choose law as your 
life’s work, take a college preparatory 
course in high school with emphasis 
on English. Next, you will need at 
least 2 years of pre-legal college study, 
though a growing number of law 
schools require 4 years of such work 
after high school. The law course, 
leading to a degree in this field 
(LL.B.), requires another 3 or more 
years to finish. 

After you get your law degree, and 
before you can practice, you must be 
admitted to the bar in your state. 
Requirements for admission vary from 
state to state, but usually an appli- 
cant must pass a difficult written ex- 
amination in addition to having a law 
degree. Full information on your 
state’s requirements may be obtained 
from the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
in the state capital. 

Though a majority of lawyers are 
men, women can also find good career 
opportunities in this field. 

Earnings. Asa beginning law clerk, 
you may earn $75 a week. Experienced 
lawyers have incomes that average 
about $12,000 a year. But there are 
wide variations in earnings among 
lawyers. Some seldom make more than 
a few thousand a year, while others 
have incomes of as much as $100,000 
or more annually. 

Facts to weigh. ‘What I like best 
about my profession,” Mr. Rowley ex- 
plains, “is that it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to do highly interesting, chal- 
lenging, and useful work—work for 
which I feel our society has a genuine 
need. In other words, it offers me a 
great opportunity to serve my fellow 
man. In addition, of course, the mate- 
rial rewards can be high. 

“On the other side of the picture is 
the fact that rewards often come late 
in life because few people in legal 
trouble will employ an inexperienced 
lawyer. Furthermore, the work can 
be extremely time-consuming, leaving 
little time for recreation.” 

More information. Talk to nearby 
lawyers or write to the American Bar 
Association, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Algerian Conflict 


(Continued from page 1) 


the sands. Petroleum is now being 
sent by pipeline from the Sahara to 
the Mediterranean coast for shipment 
to France. Within 2 years, the French 
predict that they will be able to se- 
cure from these wells all the oil their 
country needs for its own use. 

Algerian people. Of the 10,265,- 
000 residents of Algeria, about 90% 
are Arabs or Berbers, both of whom 
follow the Moslem religion. European 
settlers number about 1,200.000. Most 
are French, but some are of Spanish 
and Italian origin. Many of these 
families have lived in Algeria for sev- 
eral generations. The Europeans are 
often called colons, the French word 
for colonizers. 

The Europeans in Algeria include 
farmers, businessmen, government em- 
ployes, mechanics, tradesmen, and 
small shopkeepers. Their standard of 
living is considerably higher than that 
of the Moslem population. Average 
annual income of the European set- 
tlers is about $587. 

The average Moslem earns about 
$98 a year. He may make his living 
as a farm worker, an industrial la- 
borer, or a herdsman. Many Moslems 
are unemployed. 

(See page 8 for more about the land 
and people of Algeria.) 

Rebel uprising. After World War 
II, Algerian nationalists demanded 
self-rule. In 1947, France acted to 
meet the increasing restlessness in its 
North African territory by giving Al- 
geria the right to send representatives 
to the French National Assembly in 
Paris. The French government an- 
nounced that henceforth Algeria would 
be regarded as a definite part of 
France and governed just the way the 
European country is. 

This step did not satisfy the Mos- 
lem nationalists. Six years ago, they 
launched an armed rebellion against 
the French, and it is still going on. 

Since 1954, more than 13,000 French 
soldiers have been killed in ambushes, 
bombings, hit-and-run attacks, and 
occasional pitched battles. Close to 
145,000 Moslem rebels, as well as 
many French and Moslem civilians, 
have died in the conflict. It is esti- 
mated that the war has cost France 
over @ billion dollars a year. 

More than 500,000 French soldiers 
are tied down in Algeria. The Alge- 
rian army—by French estimates—has 
never numbered more than 35,000. 

De Gaulle to power. It was the 
Algerian issue—more than anything 
else—that brought Charles de Gaulle 
to power. By 1958, European settlers 
in Algeria and the French army offi- 
cers in that land had become embit- 
tered over the failure of the Paris 
government to win the war. These 
groups took the government of the 
African land into their own hands, 
and they demanded that De Gaulle, a 
popular hero of World War II, head 
the French regime. The National As- 
sembly then voted him into office. 

De Gaulle undertook a sweeping re- 
organization of the government, had 
a new constitution approved, and be- 
came the President of the Fifth Re- 
public. Last fall he announced a plan 
for ending the Algerian conflict. 

Under the De Gaulle plan, rebels 
would be expected to lay down their 
arms, and a cooling-off period would 
follow. Not more than 4 years later, 
the people of Algeria would choose by 
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ballot whether to: (1) become inde- 
pendent; (2) be completely absorbed 
into France as one of its provinces; 
(3) accept a high degree of self-rule, 
while retaining close ties with France 
in economic matters, defense, and for- 
eign affairs. 

De Gaulle specified that, if the Al- 
gerians should choose complete free- 
dom, France would retain control of 
the oil-rich Sahara areas. He also 
outlined a program for raising living 
standards in Algeria, once peace was 
achieved. 

But today, the Paris government is 
no nearer to ending the war than it 
was a year ago. Cease-fire talks be- 
tween the French and the rebels broke 
down last June over how the proposed 
balloting in Algeria should be super- 
vised and carried out. 

Differing views. Meanwhile, De 
Gaulle’s government is coming under 
increasing criticism from all sides. 
Following are the positions of the 
major parties to the dispute. The 
Europeans in Algeria and their sym- 
pathizers in France say: 

“It is right that France hold onto 
Algeria, a region it has controlled 
since 1830. European settlers have 
developed Algeria with hard work, and 
have raised living standards for all 
Algerians. 

“If that African land becomes free, 
the Europeans will lose their prop- 
erty, and will be the object of ruth- 
less action by rebels. The latter do 
not represent the majority of the 
Moslems but are a small group being 
used by the communists. Concessions 
must not be made to them, but the 
war must be vigorously pursued with 
the goal of keeping Algeria in French 
hands.” 

The rebels in Algeria and some of 
their sympathizers in France state 
their case as follows: 

“Colonialism is dying, yet the 
French are stubbornly following a 
colonial policy in Algeria. This land 
deserves independence just as much 
as neighboring Morocco, Tunisia, or 
other African areas that France has 
freed. 

“Today, Algeria’s oil and other 
wealth is going almost entirely to the 
French. The low living standards of 
the natives after years of French rule 
show that they are not receiving the 
benefits due them in their own coun- 
try. They can secure these benefits 
only through independence—and, if 
France will not grant it, then free- 
dom must be won through force.” 
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FOUR TIMES LARGER than European France, Algeria is about 4 hours by air from Paris, the French capital 


Inside France, there is a wide range 
of opinion among those who are de- 
manding that peace be negotiated. 
Some are communists, and are merely 
following the party line. They feel 
that the loss of Algeria would weaken 
the French government, and would 
open the way for them to get into 
power in France. 

There are others who are not com- 
munists, but who nevertheless feel 
that the time has come for France 
to negotiate peace in Algeria. They 
argue: 

“The war is doing great harm to 
the French nation. It is sapping the 
country’s strength, is requiring a big 
army, and is threatening the nation 
with bankruptcy. It is keeping the 
government from tackling other ur- 
gent problems. 

“In fact, Algeria is threatening to 
become another Indochina, where 
France fought for years and incurred 
great losses before it faced up to the 
fact that it must withdraw. Nego- 
tiations now will probably be far more 
favorablé for France than they would 
be later after further bloody, costly 
strife.” 

Aid for rebels. Today the Algerian 
rebel group—called the FLN (abbre- 
viation for the French words meaning 
“National Liberation Front” )—is get- 
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FRANCE is having difficulty keeping this camel away from the water 


ting increasing support from other 
countries. 

Arab lands and most new nations 
side with the rebels, whose leader is 
Ferhat Abbas. Both Russia and Red 
China are giving assistance to the 
FLN. Both countries see the oppor- 
tunity to spread communist influence 
by supporting the nationalist move- 
ment. Abbas is not regarded as a 
communist, but has said he will take 
aid wherever he can get it. 

The rebel leader has expressed his 
conviction that the western powers 
“will remain colonialist.” He has been 
especially critical of the United States, 
who, he claims, has helped build up the 
French military machine—much of 
which has been diverted from its 
duties with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) to the conduct 
of the war in Algeria. Abbas and his 
colleagues in the rebel movement have 
notified all NATO members that AIl- 
geria cannot be considered a part of 
NATO territory. 

UN issue. Within a few days, the 
Algerian question is expected to be 
taken up by the United Nations. A 
resolution has been introduced urging 
a UN-supervised referendum (ballot- 
ing) in Algeria to determine the fu- 
ture status of the country. 

France will probably refuse to take 
part in the discussion. Paris regards 
the Algerian issue as an internal mat- 
ter over which the UN has no juris- 
diction. 

The debate will pose a problem for 
the United States. If we oppose the 
UN action, we shall be strongly criti- 
cized by the world’s new nations with 
whom we want to be on friendly terms. 
If we vote in favor of it, we shall 
antagonize France, one of our key al- 
lies on whose soil many of our over- 
seas bases are located. Finally, if we 
abstain (refrain from voting) as we 
did last year, we shall be criticized 
by both sides for not taking a firm 
stand. 

Even if two-thirds of the member 
nations vote for UN action in Al- 
geria, it cannot be carried out with- 
out Freneh approval. (Since France 
would presumably not permit officials 
to enter Algeria, the UN would not 
be able to perform its task. The 
world body would find itself in much 
the same situation as in 1956 when 
the UN voted to send investigators 


into Hungary, but was kept from do- 
ing so because Hungary wouldn’t let 
the UN group in.) 

However, such a vote in the United 
Nations would bring strong criticism 
against France, and would make it 
harder than ever for that country to 
maintain its position of control in 
Algeria. 

French President Charles de Gaulle 
is now making another attempt to 
solve the problem along the lines that 
he has already indicated. Though he 
is coming under heavy criticism from 
French settlers and their backers on 
one hand and the rebels and their sym- 
pathizers on the other, he is deter- 
mined to follow a moderate course in 
Algeria. —By HOWARD SWEET 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 














1. The conference failed because of 
the intransigence (in-tran’si-jéns) of 
certain delegates. (a) lack of interest 
(b) inexperience (c) bitterness (d) 
uncompromising attitude. 


2. For her appearance at the com- 
mittee meeting, the delegate wore a 
garish (gair’ish) dress. (a) fashion- 
able (b) gaudy (c) special (d) plain. 


3. Whenever the lawmaker rose to 
speak, members of the press gallery 
knew they would hear a harangue 
ha-rang’). (a) noisy, raving speech 
(b) dull speech (c) humorous story 
(d) logical, well-organized address. 


4. His proposal for maintaining 
world peace was considered by many to 
be visionary (vizh’iin-ér’i). (a) ridic- 
ulous (b) impractical (c) imaginative 
(d) sound. 


5. Asked whether he was cognizant 
(kég’ni-zant) of the charges against 
him, the defendant said that he was. 
(a) guilty (b) resentful (c) aware 
(d) unaware. 


6. The senator’s statements were 
substantiated (sib-stan’shi-at-éd) by 
the document. (a) disproved (b) 
proved (c) weakened. 
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The Story of the Week 





NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, the American Observer will not 
be published on November 21. The 
next date of publication will be No- 
vember 28. Best wishes for an en- 
joyable holiday! 











Looking Ahead 
After the Election 


Press and mailing schedules make it 
impossible for us at this time to in- 
terpret the outcome of the November 
8 voting and to discuss the problems 
facing the newly elected President and 
Congress. 

Since we do not publish next week 
because of the Thanksgiving holiday, 
our post-election articles will have to 
wait until the November 28 issue of 
the paper. At that time, we shall be 
able to pass on editorial views from all 
over the country as to the meaning 
and significance of how the American 
people voted. 

In addition, we shall carry a full- 
page chart showing, state by state, 
the election results for the Presidency, 
for state governors, and for members 
of Congress. We shall discuss prob- 
able courses of action to be taken by 
the new President in view of the state- 
ments he made during the campaign 
and of his previous record. 

Meanwhile, have a pleasant Thanks- 
giving, and we shall be with you the 
following week. 


Leaders in the Dispute 
Over France’s Algeria 


Both French President Charles de 
Gaulle and Algerian rebel leader Fer- 
hat Abbas would like to end the blood- 
shed between their people over Al- 
geria’s struggle for freedom from 


Paris. But so far, the 2 men have 


uPI 


; url 
Ferhat Abbas Gen. de Gaulle 


been unable to work out French- 
Algerian differences to end the fight- 
ing 


General de 


(see page 1 story). 


Gaulle will be 70 this 
month. Trained for a military career, 
he has already become a legendary 

rure in his lifetime. Almost single- 
handed he kept France’s 
after the Germans con- 
quered his country in World War II. 


Some 


resistance 
pirit alive 
years later, when the Paris gov- 
ernment collapsed over the Algerian 
and other serious problems, General 
de Gaulle returned to 
leader and attempted to vestore his 
ountry’s prestige in world affairs. 
Ferhat Abbas, the 60-year-old Pre- 
mier of the Algerian rebel government, 
mild-appearing man who 
originally trained as a pharmacist. 
His interests soon turned to politics, 
ind he formed a political party that 
sought Algerian independence in 1948. 
For a time he opposed acts of violence, 
preferring to work for his goal 


serve as its 


was 





uPt 
WANT HIS JOB? Seemingly unwor- 
ried, this Londoner is painting the flag- 
pole atop Britain’s National Gallery. 


through legal means. The Algerian 
revolt was 18 months under way be- 
fore he took up the rebel cause. 


Thanksgiving Day- 
Past and Present 


The idea of having special holidays 
for giving thanks goes far back in 
history. In Biblical times, the people 
of Israel held services of thanksgiving 
after crops were harvested. The idea 
spread from there to other lands. 

Many of our customs for Thanks- 
giving, which is observed on Novem- 
ber 24 this year, come from the Pil- 
grims. They set aside certain days 
for giving additional thanks to God 
for helping them to become established 
in the New World. 

President George Washington is- 
sued a Thanksgiving proclamation 
which provided that Thursday, No- 
vember 26, 1789, was to be a day for 
honoring the new Constitution of the 
United States. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the observance was celebrated 
at different times in the various states. 

In 1941, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion proclaiming the fourth (which is 
usually, but not always, the last) 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


Explorer VIII Studies 
Earth’s lonosphere 


Uncle Sam’s Explorer VIII satellite 
is giving scientists new facts about 
the mysterious ionosphere—layers of 
electrically-charged particles high 
above the earth’s surface. The satel- 
lite’s information may help improve 
radio communications, which are some- 
times disrupted because of disturb- 
ances in the ionosphere. 

Explorer VIII, hurled aloft about 
10 days ago, weighs 90 pounds and is 
packed with a great variety of instru- 
ments. 


Speed King Gives Good 
Advice to Motorists 

“Too many teen-agers are speed- 
minded—they drive too fast. Whena 


safety officer or a teacher lectures 
them on the folly of speed, some of 


these youths pay no attention to the 
older person’s advice. 

“But I think these kids would listen 
to men who have competed at Indian- 
apolis. I feel it would be a great 
thing for safety if schools and col- 
leges would invite these drivers in for 
talks on speed—talks which could be 
underscored with moving pictures that 
show what happens when 2 objects, 
traveling 50 miles an hour, crash on 
the highway.” 

These are the words of Jim Rath- 
mann, winner of this year’s 500-mile 
Memorial Day auto race at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

The noted racing driver warns that 
there is no place for speed on the 
highway. If you want to drive fast, 
he points out, “do it under supervision 
in an area set aside for drag races.” 


Plenty of Gold, but 
It’s Not All Ours 


From time to time, trucks loaded 
with glittering bricks of gold drive 
up to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York City. The precious metal 
is taken to a giant fireproof vault 
where it is stacked in large, padlocked 
wire cages. There are 96 such cages, 
of varying sizes, bearing numbers to 
indicate which country owns each one. 
It is in these bins that Uncle Sam 
stores large quantities of gold that is 
actually owned by other lands. 

At the New York vaults, financial 
transactions among many different 
countries can be handled by shifting 
gold bars from place to place in the 
bins of that bank. If Belgium needs 
to transfer some gold to Italy, for 
instance, bars may simply be carried 
from the Belgian to the Italian bin. 
When American gold is turned over 
to other nations, it is brought to the 
bins from one of the Treasury’s vaults 
in New York or some other city. 

Of course, not all foreign-owned gold 
is kept in New York. Some of it is 
shipped abroad, but a major part of 
the yellow metal is kept in America 
rather than shipped to the country 
that owns it for these and other rea- 
sons: (1) It is cheaper to have it kept 
here than to ship it overseas; (2) 
other nations eventually may want to 
use their gold supplies to purchase 


dollars so they can buy goods here; 
and (3) foreigners have long regarded 
the United States as a safe place to 
store the precious metal. 


United Nations Deals 
With Congo Headache 


Will the United Nations succeed in 
bringing an end to strife in the Re- 
public of the Congo and help that new 
land establish a stable government? 
The entire free world was asking that 
question last week as the global body 
began debate on the African land’s 
future. 

As of this writing, the UN’s chances 
for success in its Congo mission do 
not look bright. The Soviets have al- 
ready indicated that they will continue 
their attacks on UN Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold and his handling 
of the problem. The Reds are also 
determined to restore pro-communist 
Patrice Lumumba to power even 
though he is opposed by many of the 
African land’s leaders. 

Meanwhile, the world organization 
is also discussing a report on the 
Congo prepared by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s representative there, India’s 
Rajeshwar Dayal. Here are some of 
the points made in this report: 

1. Joseph Mobutu, army “strong- 
man” who took over control after the 
collapse of the Lumumba _ regime, 
doesn’t have enough support in his 
country to remain in power. 

2. The only hope for a stable gov- 
ernment in the African land is to 
strengthen the office of President 
Joseph Kasavubu, or the Congolese 
Parliament, which has been relatively 
inactive for some time now. 

8. Belgians, who formerly controlled 
the African land, have helped spread 
strife there and have interfered in 
the Congo’s internal affairs in other 
ways, possibly in the hope of regain- 
ing power in their lost colony. 


Is Moscow Cheating on 
Nuclear Experiments? 


Within the past several weeks, there 
has been an increasing number of 
reports about “mysterious” explosions 
deep inside Russia. Were the blasts 
caused by Soviet nuclear tests? Or 
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WIDE WORLD 


This new school in Britain is for students of tailoring, cooking, and other trades and crafts. In 


the years since World War II, English architecture has become much more modernized than it was before that time. 


were they the result of non-atomic 
explosions? 

Western leaders are now trying to 
find the answers to these questions. 
If Russia is conducting atomic-hydro- 
gen tests, she is violating a promise 
not to do so while western-Soviet 
representatives are discussing plans 
to outlaw nuclear experimental biasts. 

Both sides agreed on a temporary 
nuclear test ban when talks on this 
subject got under way slightly more 
than 2 years ago. It was agreed that 
no new atomic-hydrogen trial. blasts 
would be conducted without first warn- 
ing the other side of intentions to 
resume such testing. 

Uncle Sam has kept his word not 
to conduct these experiments. But we 
have no way of knowing for certain 
whether or not Moscow has done the 
same. So far, Russia has turned down 
all proposals for foolproof inspection 
programs that would guard against 
cheating on tests. In fact, it is Mos- 
cow’s refusal to accept an effective 
inspection plan that has held up a 
final agreement to ban nuclear tests 
on a permanent basis. 


Guinea Gets Help 
From Uncle Sam 


The United States and Guinea have 
signed an agreement under which 
Uncle Sam will provide the African 
land with undisclosed amounts of tech- 
nical and economic aid. The agree- 
ment was signed after some 12 months 
of negotiations with Guinea, which has 
been receiving substantial quantities 
of aid from Russia and Red China. 

Our pact with the African land may 
help make it more friendly with the 
western nations and reduce Red influ- 
ence there. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Will Be Shown on TV 


NBC will present a new version of 
William Shakespeare’s Macbeth on 
Sunday, November 20, in color. See 
your local paper for time and station. 

Unlike other television portrayals 
of Macbeth which often used painted 


scenery, NBC’s new version was filmed 
in Scotland—the locale of this Shake- 
speare drama Two of the theater’s 
most distinguished dramatic stars, 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson, 
will play the roles of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 


A Hopeful View 
On World Peace 


It wasn’t too many years ago when 
it was widely believed that Frenchmen 
and Germans were “traditional ene- 
mies who could not live in peace with 
one another.” 

Today, while all past hatreds have 
not yet died away, France and West 
Germany are good friends. Their 
friendship was recently demonstrated 
once again by the peaceful “invasion” 
of French soil by German troops. The 
Germans crossed into France after 
being invited to do so by Paris for 
the purpose of working out an effec- 
tive western defense team. 

The Christian Science Monitor, com- 
menting editorially on this event, sug- 


gests that perhaps our current bitter 
differences with Russia may someday 
be solved just as were those between 
France and Germany. Perhaps, the 
newspaper says, we may one day read 
a report like this: 

“Nuclear inspectors of the disarma- 
ment commission, space researchers, 
economic and social analysts, and 
others passed one another today in 
the first UN-sponsored reciprocal in- 
vasion of East by West and West by 
East, armed with equal rights of in- 
vestigation and publicity in both areas. 
The event reminded some people of the 
day back in 1960 when German troops 
were welcomed on their first peaceful 
‘invasion’ of France.” 


Main Articles in 
The Next Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles in the next 
issue will deal with (1) U. S. looks 
ahead after election; (2) controversy 
over U. S. bases abroad, including the 
one at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell name of a famous early 
American. 


. Capital of Puerto Rico. 
. Capital of Algeria. 
. A continent. 


. Round, red cap worn by Moslem 


Diincnnii ol make up one group 
of Algerian Moslems. 


6. Camel riders live in this desert. 


7. Moslem quarter in Algerian capi- 
tal. 

8. Neighbor of Algeria. 

9. Another neighboring land where 
Algerian rebels maintain headquar- 
ters. 


1} 2/3)4/5)/6)7)|8)9 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: education. VERTICAL: 
1. Teller; 2. Dover; 3. Hungary; 4. 
electors; 5. Kefauver; 6. Ottawa; 7. 
Peking; 8. Poland; 9. Mongolia. 





News Quiz 











Outflow of Gold 


1. About how much is the present U. S. 
supply of gold worth: 6.5 billion dollars, 
9.5 billion, 13.5 billion, or 18.6 billion? 


2. Briefly tell how gold serves as back- 
ing for our money. 


38. With respect to foreign nations’ 
holdings of U. S. dollars, how has the 
situation changed since the period just 
after World War II? 


4. Tell why the United States is paying 
out more money to foreign countries than 
it receives, even though its sales abroad 
outweigh its purchases. 

5. Explain the way in which the net 
outfiow of dollars affects our gold supply. 


6. How might devaluation of the dollar 
help our gold situation? Why, according 
to U. S. officials, is this step not being 
taken? 


7. List some other possible ways of 
dealing with the problem. 


Discussion 


On the basis of your present knowledge, 
what do you regard as the best course of 
action in dealing with our dollar outflow 
and related problems? Explain. 


Problems of Algeria 


1. Give the main geographic charac- 
teristics of Algeria 

2. What is the size and makeup of the 
population? 

8. Compare the French and rebel 
armies in number. How long has the 
conflict between them been going on? 


4. How 
Algeria? 


long has France been in 


5. Give the 2 extreme points of view 
which exist among the French concerning 
the war in Algeria. 

6. What alternatives has De Gaulle of- 
fered the people of that North African 
land? 

7. Why will the UN debate on Algeria 


place the United States in a difficult posi- 
tion? 


What do you think will be the wisest 
position for the United States to take 
when the Algerian issue comes up at the 
United Nations? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the 
Thanksgiving Day? 


background of our 


2. Explain why many foreign countries 
keep their gold in the United States. 

3. Tell something about Charles de 
Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas. 

4. Why have the western powers and 
Russia been unable to reach an agree- 
ment on a nuclear test ban? 

5. What recent change has there been 
in our relations with Africa’s Guinea? 


References 


“What Took Gold Above $40,” and 
“Gold Is Still a Money Standard,” Busi- 
ness Week, October 29. 

“The Gold Rush,” Time, October 31, 
page 74 

“Tell Them in Paris . 
Hauser, The Saturday 
September 3. 


..” by Ernest O. 
Evening Post, 


“France Faces a ‘Crisis of Con- 
science,’” by Robert C. Doty, The New 
York Times Magazine, October 16. 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) uncompromising attitude; 2. 
(b) gaudy; 3. (a) noisy, raving speech; 
4. (b) impractical; 5. (c) aware; 6. (b) 
proved. 





Pronunciations 
Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham’ar-shuld 
Mobutu—m6-b60't6o 
Rajeshwar Dayal—ri’jus-wir’ di-al 
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America Trying to Curb Outflow of Gold 


Our Supply of the Metal Has Dropped Sharply in Recent Years 


Gold and money—they are sub- 
jects which interest practically 
everyone. This article tells why 
the precious metal has been in 
the news spotlight during recent 
weeks. 


A” students of history know the 
important role that gold has 
played in our country’s development. 
During the 1800’s, for example, “gold 
rushes” drew large numbers of people 
to California, Colorado, and other 
areas. 

Today, this metal is still making 
news, though in a different manner. 
The big story at present 
decline in America’s gold supply—a 
development that causes much worry, 


involves a 


today. Though such circulation has 
been prohibited since 1933, the pre- 
cious metal still has a key role in the 
nation’s monetary setup. 

The Federal Reserve System—our 
country’s central banking agency-- 
issues large quantities of paper cur- 
rency. This agency also holds de- 
posits for “member banks’—the ordi- 
nary commercial banks we see in all 
our cities. 

According to law, government-held 
gold must equal at least 25% of the 
combined value of the Federal Reserve 
currency and the member banks’ de- 
posits in Federal Reserve accounts. 
It serves as a form of security to 
help guarantee the value and stability 
of our money. Uncle Sam has con- 


of international bookkeeping, or traded 
to the U. S. government for gold. If 
gold is acquired, it can be used for 
purchases or investments in any land. 
This metal is accepted by all countries 
in payment of international debts. 

In the last few years the United 
States has been turning over large 
quantities of its gold to other nations. 
This process can’t continue indefi- 
nitely. Either we shall need to cut 
down on our overseas spending, or 
we shall need to find ways of earning 
more. 


Why has America’s gold supply 
been shrinking in recent times? 


Because foreigners have accumu- 
lated large dollar accounts and have, 
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particularly among businessmen and 
government leaders. 


How much of the metal does our 
nation have? How did we accumulate 
it? Where is it stored? 


The government’s stock of gold is 
worth about 18.5 billion dollars. It 
has dropped to this figure from a 
1949 peak of more than 24.5 billion. 

A large part of our supply came 
from foreign nations in the period 
between the 2 World Wars. We were 
selling far more goods to other coun- 
tries than they were selling to Amer- 
ca, and they shipped us much of the 
valuable metal as a means of balancing 
their accounts. 

Practically all U. S. gold is in the 
hands of the federal government. In- 
lividuals aren’t allowed to hold it 
except in comparatively small amounts 
as jewelry and so on. 

Approximately 12.5 billion dollars’ 
vorth is stored at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. Smaller quantities are at Den- 
ver, New York, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia. 

In what way does gold serve as 
backing for U. S. money? 


Gold coins once circulated freely in 
the United States, as silver ones do 


siderably more gold in storage than 
the law requires for this purpose at 
the present time. 


Exactly what part does the metal 
play in world trade? 


To answer this question, we must 
look for a moment at the way in which 
merchants settle the debts that arise 
when they buy and sell goods overseas. 

When people trade with a foreign 
land, they must exchange their money 
for that of the country with which 
they conduct business. The necessary 
arrangements are made through banks 
in the buyers’ and sellers’ homelands. 
The banks, as they handle such trans- 
actions, accumulate balances of various 
nations’ currencies. 

When Americans buy goods from 
France, the effect is to build up the 
French banks’ supply of dollars. When 
the French purchase from us, U. S. 
bankers may receive French francs. 

If Americans consistently bwy more 
from France than they sell to that 
country, the French banks will pile 
up surpluses in their “dollar accounts.” 
The dollars held by France (or any 
foreign country) can be spent at once 
on American products, held for future 
buying, exchanged for still other cur- 
rencies through a complicated process 
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in many cases, decided to exchange 
some of these funds for the yellow 
metal. 

The build-up of big dollar accounts 
in foreign hands is a relatively new 
situation. Just after World War II, 
one of the chief international prob- 
lems was a severe dollar shortage 
among our friends and allies. Many 
countries, such as Britain and France, 
were in desperate need of American 
machinery and other items. But these 
war-torn nations were producing so 
little, and selling so little to us, that 
they couldn’t acquire large dollar bal- 
ances with which their citizens could 
buy our goods. 

America came to the war-shattered 
nations’ rescue with billions of dollars 
in foreign aid. We helped them to re- 
build and restore their factories, 
mines, and farms. 

In general, the nations that received 
our help made a rapid recovery. They 
started turning out supplies for their 
own people and for export. Their 
products began appearing in American 
shops. The money they earned in 
the United States helped our friends 
and allies to overcome their dollar 
shortages and to start piling up siz- 
able dollar accounts. Recently, funds 
in these accounts have, to an increas- 


ing extent, been used for purchase 
of U.S. gold. (See note, page 4.) 


Does the United States actually pay 
out more money to foreign countries 
than it receives from them? 


Yes, by a considerable margin. This 
is why other nations have been able 
to accumulate large balances of dollars 
and to acquire much of America’s gold. 

Our outflow of money exceeded our 
inflow by about 3.4 billion dollars in 
1958 and 3.8 billion in 1959. A 3- 
billion-dollar gap is expected in 1960. 

This doesn’t mean that we buy more 
goods and services from other coun- 
tries than we sell to them. In fact, 
the opposite is true. In the first half 
of this year we earned about 13.2 
billion dollars on sales of goods and 
services, and we spent approximately 
11.8 billion dollars in other lands. 

Trade alone, though, doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Our outflow of money 
includes large sums that the United 
States spends on military and economic 
aid to foreign nations. It also includes 
American investments in factories and 
other enterprises overseas. Adding 
all the different types of transactions 
together, we find a net outflow of 
dollars from the United States into 
foreign accounts. 

This trend has gone on for some 
time. But only in recent years has 
our annual “loss” grown large enough 
to cause serious concern. 

We have long depended on earnings 
from our sales of goods and services 
abroad to help make up for losses in 
other kinds of transactions. This 
worked fairly well so long as sales 
ran far ahead of purchases. During 
recent years, though, we have been 
buying more and more goods from 
other nations. Therefore, our net 
earnings on goods and services don’t 
go so far as they once did toward 
making up for the heavy outflow of 
dollars on such items as foreign aid. 

We have dipped into eur hoard of 
gold to help fill the widening gap 
between total earnings and total out- 
lays in foreign lands. This is the 
main reason why we have roughly 4 
billion dollars less in gold today than 
we had at the beginning of 1958. 
What makes the situation even worse 
is that dollar accounts held by foreign 
countries have soared until their value 
is very near that of all our remaining 
gold. 

As previously noted, the U. S. gov- 
ernment is required by law to keep 
sizable amounts of gold in storage as 
backing for the nation’s money. About 
11.7 billion dollars’ worth is now 
needed for this purpose, and beyond 
that amount we don’t have nearly 
enough to satisfy the demands which 
would arise if all foreign countries 
suddenly tried to exchange their U. S. 
dollar holdings for gold. 

Of course, they won’t actually do 
this unless there is a great loss of 
confidence in the dollar. American 
leaders are determined to prevent 
such a crisis, and—in general—to 
strengthen the U. S. position with 
respect to world trade and finance. 


What are some of the steps that 
could be taken? 


Devaluation or cheapening of the 
dollar is often mentioned. 
At present, the U. S. government 
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buys and sells gold at the rate of $35 
per ounce. In effect, it has told the 
world that $35 is the equivalent of 
1 ounce of gold. That is the official 
value it has placed on our nation’s 
money. 

If the government were suddenly to 
tell other countries that for an ounce 
of gold their citizens could receive 
$40 or $50, this would mean that our 
money had been devalued. A dollar 
would then be worth less in terms of 
gold. 

In case this should happen, for- 
eigners would be encouraged to ex- 
change gold for dollars. By doing so, 
they could get more dollars than pre- 
viously—and therefore more goods— 
for the same amount of the precious 
metal. For a while, at least, this 
process would help rebuild our gold 
supply and increase our sales. 

Rumors that the United States 
might take such a step have been 
partly responsible for a recent increase 
of gold prices in London and other 
financial markets abroad. Foreigners, 
in some cases, are getting rid of 
dollars and buying gold. They think 
it might soon be possible to exchange 
this gold for more dollars than they 
had originally. 

U. S. officials deny any plans for 
devaluing or cheapening the dollar in 
relation to the price of gold. They 
appear to feel that our real problem 
—sending more money out of the 
country than we bring in—cannot be 
solved by merely tampering with our 
currency. For the time being, at 
least, they are depending on other 
measures and developments to curb 
the drain on our stock of gold. 

Some possibilities include the fol- 
lowing: 

@ Adopting new policies on the pur- 
chase of military supplies. Toa great 
extent, we have been paying foreign 
producers dollars to furnish goods for 
our troops overseas. The Defense De- 
partment says that efforts will now 
be made to buy more of these goods 
in the United States, thus keeping our 
dollars here at home. 

@ Urging Western European na- 
tions—which are now relatively pros- 
perous—to assume bigger shares of 
the financial burdens involved in de- 
fending the free world and in help- 
ing underdeveloped countries. Efforts 
along this line, aimed at curbing the 
drain on American dollars, are under 
It is too early to know how 
successful they will be. 

@ Persuading foreign nations to 
eliminate certain restrictions that 
have made it difficult for their people 
to buy U. S. goods. Successes in 
this field during the last year or so 
have already enabled us to boost our 
sales in Britain, France, Italy, and 
various other countries. 

@ Putting strict controls on the 
amounts spent abroad by American 
travelers, investors, and importers. 
U. S. officials would be reluctant tc 
do this, since it would impose hard- 
ships on our own citizens, and since 
it might prompt foreign nations to 
put similar curbs on their people’s 
spending in America. But the step 
would, as an emergency measure, be 
possible. 

In conclusion: Problems relating to 
our country’s financial position in the 
world are extremely hard to under- 
stand. They have no simple solution. 
But they are highly important, and 
will demand much attention from the 
new President and other officials who 
are to take office in January. 


—By ToM MYER 
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Making Our Money Sound 


OON after his inauguration as 

President in 1789, a worried 

George Washington called on financier 
Robert Morris for advice. 

Mr. Washington’s problems were 
net unlike those before us today: the 
management of money and gold (see 
story on opposite page) ; avoiding in- 
flationary price rises that could upset 
the economy; holding down the na- 
tional debt. 

Such financial issues were debated 
in the 1960 election campaign, and 
the new President may ask Congress 
in January for powers to deal with 
them. For Mr. Washington, such 
problems were new in the first United 
States government under the Consti- 
tution. 

Morris had managed finances for 
the nation during the Revolutionary 
War, so it was natural that our first 
Chief Executive should consult him. 
How, Mr. Washington wanted to 
know, could the nation’s money system 
be handled most wisely? 

Morris, declining to become Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, thought for a 
moment and said: “There is only one 
man in the United States who can tell 
you. He is Alexander Hamilton.” 

Hamilton, taking over the Treasury 
post, worked out a plan for handling 
the country’s governmental debts. He 
established a new money system with 
the dollar as the standard for measur- 
ing the value of goods. Gold and sil- 
ver coins were minted to replace 
money that had been used before the 
Constitution was adopted. 


Hamilton’s Bank 


In order to maintain a sound, man- 
aged currency, Hamilton planned a 
Bank of the United States. The gov- 
ernment put up part of the money to 
establish this national bank, but most 
came from private investors. 

The bank, under government super- 
vision, had branches in various parts 
of the country. It could issue paper 
currency. Federal funds from taxes 
and other sources were deposited in 
the bank, which could use these funds 
to make loans to private individuals. 

Thomas Jefferson was a strong op- 
ponent of the bank. He feared that 
it would work as an undesirable part- 
nership between government and in- 
dustrialists who invested funds in the 
institution. He also noted that the 
investors were making profits on the 
people’s tax money through the bank’s 
operations. 

Despite Jefferson’s opposition, Con- 
gress authorized the bank in 1791. It 


operated successfully for 20 years, 
then had to close because Congress 
withdrew support for it. For 5 years 
after 1811, the number of unsuper- 
vised state and local banks rose rap- 
idly. Many of these issued worthless 
paper money, and a crisis arose. 

To curb rising inflation, Congress 
re-established the national U. S. bank 
in 1816. A sound currency was re- 
stored, and restrictions were placed 
on the state banks. 

New troubles arose in the 1830's. 
The nation was then expanding rap- 
idly, and there was an appearance of 
great prosperity. President Andrew 
Jackson wanted to speed up the na- 
tion’s industrial development by mak- 
ing more money available. The U. S. 
national bank opposed this move on 
the ground that people would spend 
too much, push up prices, and bring 
about inflation. 


Jackson Acts 


Angered by the bank’s attitude, Mr. 
Jackson warred against it. As Jef- 
ferson had done earlier, President 
Jackson argued that taxes paid by the 
people were lent at a profit by the 
bank—and that the profits went to 
the private investors in the institu- 
tion. Its policies, the Chief Execu- 
tive held, worked hardships for small 
banks in the growing West. 

Mr. Jackson vetoed an act of Con- 
gress to retain the bank. He further 
ordered a removal of federal gov- 
ernment deposits from its various 
branches and placed these funds in 
state banks. The Bank of the United 
States went out of existence in 1836. 

3y the following year, economic de- 
pression had hit the country. Once 
again, private banks under weak state 
control had lent vast amounts of paper 
notes without proper reserves in gold 
or silver. There was financial disaster 
and unemployment. 

In the years that followed, wild 
private banking practices continued to 
be carried on in many states. Money 
was unstable because it did not have 
proper gold support. When business 
was bad, numerous banks failed. 

As time went on, the federal gov- 
ernment re-entered the picture. So- 
called “‘national banks”—actually pri- 
vately owned but federally regulated 
—began to operate in 1863. Both 
states and the government in Wash- 
ington gradually tightened banking 
practices. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was established in 1913. The large 
majority of banks now work through 


this national organization. Governors 
of the Reserve System, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., have 
considerable power to set interest 
rates on loans and to increase or lower 
the amount of money available for 
lending purposes. 

Just as there was criticism of the 
early U. S. banks, so there is of the 
Federal Reserve from time to time. 
Its financial policies have been at- 
tacked both on grounds of favoring 
special groups of the population and 
of having harmful effects on the na- 
tion’s business. 

Despite such criticism, it is widely 
felt that the Federal Reserve System 
has greatly strengthened the nation’s 
banking system and made our money 
increasingly sound and stable. But it 
alone was unable to stop large-scale 
bank failures in time of depression— 
failures which often wiped out family 
savings. This job was accomplished 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance law, 
passed in 1933. 

As a result of that legislation, most 
bank depositors are now insured 
against loss of their money up to 
$10,000. Consequently, they no longer 
rush to withdraw their funds from 
banks when business is not so good. 





SPORTS 











HERB ELLIOTT, one of the great- 
est runners of all time, is now wearing 
the colors of Cambridge University on 
his track uniform. The young Austral- 
ian is attending the English college on 
a scholarship, and recently ran his first 
race for the Cambridge track team. It 
goes without say- 
ing that Elliott won. 

In the years that he 

has been racing, the 

slim Australian has 

never lost a mile 

race. In the Olym- 

pic Games last Sep- 

tember, he set a new 

world record of 3 

minutes, 35 and 6/10 

seconds in the 1,500- 

meter run. This is the distance at which 
milers compete in the Olympics. He 
won the race by some 18 yards over the 
best runners from other lands. Herb is 
the son of a furniture dealer in Perth, 
Australia. In 1956 he attended the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne as a spectator. 
Seeing the great athletes in action in- 
spired Herb, a former high-school track 
man, to take up running again. 


JIM BROWN, fullback for the Cleve- 
land Browns, is aiming to lead the Na- 
tional League in ball-carrying for the 
fourth season in a row. After the first 
month of play, he was well ahead of all 
other players in ground gaining. Sports- 
writers agree that there is no more 
explosive runner in 
football than the 
powerful Cleve- 
lander. He is 62” 
tall and weighs 230 
pounds. He smashes 
into the line with 
the power of a bull- 
dozer. Once he gets 
through, he turns on 
the speed and runs 
with all the skill of ure 
a shifty halfback. He averages more 
than 5 yards a carry. The 1,527 yards 
he gained in 1958 stands as a record, and 
his 18 touchdowns tied another record. 
Jim grew up in Manhasset, Long Island, 
New York. In high school he was a 
star in football, track, basketball, and 
lacrosse, and he won letters in the same 
four sports at Syracuse University. He 
was an All-American football player in 
college. —By HOWARL SWEET 
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ALLYN BAUM——BLACK STAR 


PICTURESQUE OASIS TOWN, Bou Saada, at edge of Sahara Desert in Algeria. 
Camel caravans often stop here before starting across the huge sandy region. 


Geographical Glimpses 





Algeria—Land of Contrast 


ROUBLED Algeria is a fascinating 

land where both the modern auto- 
mobile and the camel of old provide 
transportation. In this land one sees 
both European women in smart west- 
and Moslem-Arab women 
in long white robes with veils cover- 
ing their faces. 


ern dress 


Camels and European and 
Moslem dress—are symbols of a part 
of the 2 ways of life that exist in 
Algeria. Let’s take a look: 
Europeans. Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Italians, Turks, and others are citi- 
zens of the African territory. 
recent immigrants. Many more 
are descendants of settlers who went 
Spanish Moors, 
for instance, were going to Algeria 
around 1492 


discovered America. 


cars 


Some 


are 
to the land long ago. 
the year that Columbus 


Within the European group are the 
top government administrators, busi- 
nessmen, bankers, and owners of large 
farms. They have a big financial in- 
terest in keeping Algeria under 
French control, and—despite varying 
racial origins—they live very much as 
do the people of France. 

Algiers, capital of the African terri- 
tory, provides an example. Viewed 
from a hilltop toward the harbor, Al- 
giers looks very much like a city in 
European France. 

There are fine, modern buildings in 
soft -department stores equal 
to those in Paris; apartment buildings 
with attractive gardens resembling 
the newest in New York City or Chi- 
sidewalk cafes for coffee and 
lunch; stylish restaurants; good the- 
aters. 


colors 


cago; 


There is also another side to Euro- 
pean life, that of the butcher, baker, 
and candlestick maker—the ordinary 
shops and factories. A 
large number of these in the Algiers 
vicinity live in modest, not-so-new 
apartments. Whatever their origin, 
most speak French mixed with Span- 
ish, Italian, and Arab phrases and 
They live simply, very much 
as do Paris factory workers. 

Along with their wealthier bosses, 


workers in 


words. 


the large majority of Algeria’s Euro- 
pean workers want to keep the terri- 
tory in French hands. Only a few 
seem to feel that the era of colonial- 
ism must sooner or later come to an 
end. Besides the urban workers, there 
are also Europeans with small farms 
—many of them within reach of Mos- 
lem rebels—who favor French rule. 

Moslems include both Arabs and 
Berbers (most of the latter live in 
tribal groups in the mountains). In 
Algiers, the main Moslem district is 
the Casbah. The name comes from 
an old fortress which towers above 
the area. It was used by pirates who 
plundered ships in the Mediterranean 
until stopped by U. S. and French 
armed forces in the 1800’s. The for- 
tress is today a museum. 

Beneath its towers, twisting alleys 
wind downward past narrow, flat- 


roofed houses with small, iron-grated 
windows. Robed Moslems—sometimes 
with round, red caps (the Moslem Fez 
for men) ; more often with white tur- 
bans—sell their wares. A bearded old 
man offers chickens. Another peddles 
socks from an outdoor stand. Oranges 
may be sold, along with goat meat and 
vegetables. 

The men drink tea in small cafes, 
and watch as the veiled womenfolk 
make their way through the shopping 
district to buy food for their homes. 
The women, perhaps in minor revolt 
against old customs, may wear Amer- 
ican-style high-heeled shoes and stock- 
ings along with their veils and robes. 

For the most part, the Moslems are 
poor with an average yearly income 
of slightly less than $100. Yet TV 
antennas rise above many homes in 
the Casbah, as they do in European 
parts of Algiers. There are also a 
number of rich Arabs, who may or 
may not live in the Casbah section. 
They have been successful in various 
types of business. 

Moslems can and do go to European- 
run restaurants, stores, and theaters. 
They do so less often now than in the 
past, however, because of tension over 
their land’s future. Also, customers 
may be searched for weapons in stores 
or theaters, and Moslems generally 
prefer not to submit to this. 

Outside Algiers and other cities 
along the Mediterranean coast, one 
finds a different group of Moslems— 
mainly of the Berber tribes—who live 
in the Atlas Mountains and the Sa- 
hara. 

Berbers in the mountains raise goats 
and sheep. Those of the desert simi- 
larly raise such animals, tend date- 
palm trees at oases where water is 
available, and use camels for treks 
across the sand dunes. On special 
occasions, they may butcher a camel 
for a feast. Members of one special 
tribe of camel riders in the desert 
wear black hoods and masks. 

Although there are marked differ- 
ences between European and Moslem 
ways of life, there are also some “in- 
betweens.” Many Moslems serve in 
the French army, hold posts in the 
territorial government, and want to 
continue the present administration. 
Others, how many no one can say for 
certain, are backing the rebellion. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








An ironworker was nonchalantly walk- 
ing the beams high above the street on 
a new skyscraper, while the pneumatic 
hammers made a nerve-jangling racket 
and the compressor below shook the whole 
structure. When he came down, a man 
who’d been watching him tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“T was amazed at your calmness up 
there. How did you happen to go to work 
on a job like this?” 

“Well,” said the worker, “I used to 
drive a school bus, but my nerves gave 
out.” 

* 


When a man called a veterinarian in a 
nearby town, the operator asked: “Is 
this a personal call?” 

“Of course not!” snapped the man. 
“It’s my dog that’s sick.” 


* 


Visitor: I suppose the baby is fond of 
you? 

Father: He certainly is. He sleeps all 
day when I’m not home and stays up all 
night to enjoy my company. 


* 


“Mother can I go out and play?” 

“What? With those holes in 
socks?” 

“No, with the kids next door.” 


Moe: “Have you ever seen a catfish?” 

Joe: “Yes, I have.” 

Moe: “You did? Well how did it hold 
its pole?” 2 


Tommy (explaining a broken window 
to his dad): “I was cleaning my sling- 
shot and it just went off.” 











HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“Brother! My only hope is that the 
voters won’t remember all the campaign 
promises I made.” 





Readers Say— 











I believe that there should be a 
substantial increase in the amount of 
aid that the U. S. government gives 
to schools. Also, if teachers’ salaries 
were increased, more students would 
enter that profession. Educators are 
vitally important to our country, for 
the teacher leads the younger genera- 
tion toward responsibilities as active 
citizens. RuTHY GOETZ, 

Halliday, North Dakota 
. 

Your article on federal aid to edu- 
cation was very timely. The question 
of aid for schools is an important one. 
I feel that the money provided by the 
federal government for education 
should be given to the states to be 
used as they wish—because the finan- 
cial problems vary in the individual 
states. CHARLOTTE POTTER, 

Concordia, Kansas 
- 

In my school we have 2 very active 
political clubs representing the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. I think 
this is a good sign that our youth is 














interested and wants to take an active 
role in our country’s future. If stu- 
dents learn to study the issues now, 
they will surely be well-informed citi- 
zens when they are old enough to vote. 
SANDRA EVANS, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
* 


Americans have had the great priv- 
ilege of witnessing the Presidential 
debates between Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Kennedy. We have been able to size 
up the personalities of these outstand- 
ing men and to contemplate the issues 
of our day. As a result, let us hope 
that the voters’ decision has been a 
wise one. ROSALINO VEGA, 

Nogales, Arizona 
* 

Referring to your article on neutral 
nations, I feel that these lands are a 
handicap to us. They have called for 
negotiations between Mr. Eisenhower 
and Russian Premier Khrushchev. Real 
negotiations between the communist 
nations and the free world are impos- 
sible at present because we will not 
surrender any of our freedom, and 
the Reds will not surrender anything 
either. When the neutral nations 
called for a summit meeting, they 
created a dangerous hope. Let them 
choose now whom they will serve— 
tyranny or freedom. 

MARLIN SCHILT, 
Ripon, California 
* 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
election, I fully agree with Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s views on the Quemoy-Matsu 
situation. Although these islands are 
a part of the free world, they are of 
no vital importance to us. The United 
States should not have to sacrifice its 
forces for a group of small islands. 
If a crisis should develop, I think that 
the problem could be discussed by the 
General Assembly. 

ALAN BLUM, 
Cedarhurst, New York 











